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EDITORIAL 


EACE AND WAR is an extremely 
difficult subject to tackle. The problems 
which modern war has brought are so 
involved that even theologians seem to 
concur with the man in the street in 
leaving them unresolved. The pacifists 
seem to be the only ones who have had 
the courage to examine the problems of 
modern war. Those of-us who cannot 
readily accept their answer, and see in 
the condemnation of all war a great 
oversimplification, have for the most 
part turned our eyes away from what 
appears to be an insoluble problem. 
Yet face it we must. 


The writers in this issue see the problem from varying points 
£ view but they all face it as serious Christians. The danger is 
iat by considering only some of the facts, some of the truths, some 
* the theological principles involved, we come up with a too facile 
answer. For instance, it is easy to prove that if the individual is 
empelled to surrender his conscience to the state in time of war 
jtalitarianism is the logical result. But it may be overlooked 
‘at the autonomy of conscience is in no way allied to infallibility 
‘judgment, and that when the individual identifies his subjective 
ctions with objective reality and makes his opinion supreme, 
archy is the logical outcome. 


St. Thomas compares charity to a fire which warms most 
ose who arte closest to it, but which if it is strong enough throws 
‘ heat to those at a great distance. The pacifist in his loving 
mcern for the enemy (“those at a great distance”) may easily 
etlook the fact that his charity must be operative first for those 
rest to him. Fine to love his wife’s assailant, but he is invert- 
the order of charity unless his first concern is for his wife. 
t his error is less common than that of those who would limit 
» fires of charity to the family hearth or the nation’s border. 
ey have localized charity when it was meant to be universal; 
have withered charity and it cannot bear its fruit—which is 
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and Peace 
>t Nm 


Thomas McGlynn, O.P.: War is not hell. 


As Dives wished to warn his brothers of the torments of hell 
so the multitude of souls now in the flames of hell would assure 
us that war is nothing compared with hell, if only they coulc 
come hither, but they cannot. 


Hell is real. Its reality has already claimed many souls anc 
threatens every one of us. This truth is the beginning of the 
Fatima message. The meaning of Fatima is lost on those who dc 
not believe in, or refuse to think about, hell. 


The substitution of war for hell as the maximum humat 
calamity is a symptom of an evil which contributes to war, namely 
the widespread lack of practical awareness of the teachings o 
Christ. If Christians were generally convinced and habituall; 
conscious of the danger of going to hell there would probably b 
sufficient rectitude of life in the world to avert the minor, tempora 
punishment for sin known as war. 


The revelations made to the world by the Blessed Virgin a 
Fatima give terrifying warning about hell; secondarily, they shec 
very clear light on the problem of war. I shall try here to stat 
precisely what was said about hell and war at Fatima and to ex 
plain the Fatima program for peace, both temporal and eternal 


Summed up, this is the Fatima message. Many souls go t 
hell. The Mother of God calls the world to penance and repara 
tion. She warns that the sins of the world will be punished no 
only in eternity but in time as well, by wars and other afflictions 
As God’s messenger she reveals that He will be pleased if we hono 
her Immaculate Heart. The practice of this devotion will brin 
about the salvation of many souls, the conversion of Russia, 

a period of peace. 
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Catholic faith does not command belief in the revelations of 
itima. But everything about Fatima moves us toward living out 
ur faith in Christ. If Christian faith activated all of us, there 
ould be no need of Fatima. 

The Christian who is skeptical of the reality of hell had better 
‘amine his faith in Christ, for it has weakened. Fatima can 
vive it. If preoccupation with the affairs of time and susceptibility 
the mood of unbelief which surrounds us have dulled our con- 
ctions about the Last Things, we are in danger, not just of atomic 
ar, but of damnation. Fatima can awaken us to the reality of the 
nger and fortify us against it. 
story of Fatima 

The message of Fatima unfolded in two stages. In 1917 
e children made it known that the Blessed Virgin had identified 
self as the Lady of the Rosary, that she had asked the world 

stop sinning, that she had urged the use of the Rosary, and that 
e had predicted the early end of. the first World War. In 1942 
e Church permitted publication of further details of the Fatima 
essage, which Lucy dos Santos, the only survivor of the three 
ildren, had made known to the Church authorities, beginning 
(1927. This elaboration of the initial data contains all that was 
d about hell, war, the punitive role of Russia, and the remedial 
‘wer of devotion to the Immaculate Heart. 

Corresponding with the two stages of manifestation of the 
tima message, there have been two stages in the recognition of 
tima by ecclesiastical authority. In 1930, after a very long study 

everything pertaining to Fatima, the findings of which were 
viewed by the Holy See, the Bishop of Leiria, Portugal, declared 
at the apparitions of the Blessed Virgin to the three shepherd 
ildren at Fatima are worthy of our belief; and he instituted 
wotion to the Blessed Virgin under the title of Our Lady of the 
ysary of Fatima. Subsequent actions in recognition of Fatima 
the Church began in 1942 when Pope Pius XII participated 
the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of the Apparitions through 
adio address to the Portuguese people. On that occasion, and 
fer, more solemnly, the Holy Father consecrated the world to 
+ Immaculate Heart of Mary, making descriptive mention of 
ia. In 1943 the feast of the Immaculate Heart of Mary was 
tituted for the universal Church. In 1946 Cardinal Massella, 


‘oo thon people see the Fatima devotions as a sort of supernatural insurance 
licy protecting them against Russia while they live their lives just as they 


. Father McGlynn is the author of THE VISIONS OF FATIMA. 
2 iNustration by Charlot is from Sheed & Ward’s TRUMPET. 
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as Papal Legate, crowned the statue of Our Lady of Fatima, it 
ceremonies commemorating the Third Centenary of the Consecra 
tion of Portugal to the Immaculate Conception. In May 1948 
His Holiness appealed for the consecration of every diocese, parisl 
and family to the Immaculate Heart. The Holy Father designatec 
the Shrine at Fatima for the official closing of the Holy Year out 
side Rome, and he was represented in the ceremonies by Cardina 
Tedeschini, on October 13, 1951. On July 7, 1952, in a lette 
addressed to the people of Russia, His Holiness consecrated Russi 
to the Immaculate Heart. 

The Church, then, although not requiring our belief is 
Fatima, most certainly encourages us to accept not only the fac 
of the apparitions of Our Lady to the three children at Fatima 
but the full message of Fatima, involving the Immaculate Hear 
revelations made known by Lucy. ) 


of divine origin? 
Evidences of the credibility of Fatima are numerous and cat 
be profitably studied so that the message will more deeply affec 
our wills in the direction of amendment of life and reparation fo 
sin. 
The children themselves—aged seven, nine and ten—offer 
remarkable reason for belief in the apparitions, by their conduc 
in the course of the Fatima developments: their courage unde 
trials which would severely test the most mature virtue, their utter 
childlike simplicity, their consistency on all important points 
throughout endless, taxing interrogations. The miracle of th 
sun, of October 13, 1917, witnessed by 70,000 people, and ve 
well reported in the anti-clerical press of Portugal, was an occu 
rence for which no natural explanation can be given. There ha 
been many miraculous cures during pilgrimages at the Fati 
Shrine, since 1917. An extraordinary phenomenon, rich in char 
and symbolism, has occurred with amazing frequency, since 
cember 1946, in many nations, in many parts of the world— 
persistent and apparently voluntary presence of white doves at 
foot of statues of Our Lady of Fatima, at times of public veneratio 
This present interpretation of Fatima is based upon L 
own explanation of Fatima to me during the course of ten da 
which I spent at the College of the Sacred Heart, in Vila Nova 
Gaia, Portugal, in February 1947. Lucy impressed me as 
intelligent, candid, good-natured, humble, and thoroughly likeab 
person. 
In a letter I received from her after my visit she said: 
your writing, please stress the spiritual meaning of things, in of 
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raise minds which today have become so materialistic to regions 
the supernatural; so that they may understand the true meaning 

d purpose of the coming of Our Lady to earth, which is to bring 

uls to heaven, to draw them to God.” I hope that something 
the meaning she intended will be conveyed here. 


save souls 


Many people, including some well informed on Fatima, seem 
ncerned almost exclusively with the temporal implications of 
e message. Even authors of Fatima books and pamphlets some- 
nes stress the hope for the conversion of Russia and the advent 
peace out of all proportion with their real importance. The 
ason for the apparitions of the Blessed Virgin is the same as the 
ason for the Incarnation of her Son, “to bring souls to heaven.” 

Lucy said that the principal motive of the apparitions was 
e conversion of sinners, since this idea was repeated in all the 
paritions. She gave as the keynote of the message the words 
Our Lady during the October apparition: “Do not offend Our 
ad any more; He is already much offended.” 
Reparation to the divine majesty was given prior place in 
- enumeration of motives for sacrifice, both by Our Lady and 
the angel who appeared to the children in 1916. Both gave 
a third reason for sacrifice atonement for sins against the Im- 
aculate Heart of Mary. 
_ The most important communication of Fatima was made 
ting the July apparition, the third of the six. At the time it 
is called the Secret. Lucy said that Our Lady told her to make 
ne of it known until 1927. In 1927, with divine permission, 
icy revealed the parts of the Secret which pertained to devotion 
the Immaculate Heart. The Secret has three parts: the first, 
2 vision of hell; the second, Our Lady’s words which followed 
2 vision of hell; and the third, a message not to be revealed until 
60. 
2 vision of hell 
_ This is Lucy’s detailing of the awesome, momentary vision 
hell, which is the first part of the July Secret: 

“She opened her hands again as she had done in the previous 
mths. The light reflecting from them seemed to penetrate the 
tth, and we saw as if into a sea of fire, and immersed in that fire 
te devils and souls in human form, as if they were transparent 
ick or bronze embers floating in the fire and swayed by the 
es that issued from them along with clouds of smoke, falling 
‘on every side just like the falling of sparks in great fires, with- 
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out weight or equilibrium, amidst wailing and cries of pain anc 
despair that horrified and shook us with terror. We could tell 
the devils by their horrible and nauseous figures of baleful and 
unknown animals, but transparent as the black coals in a fire.” 

The second part of the Secret is made up of these words of 
Our Lady: 

“You have just seen hell—where the souls of poor sinner: 
go. To save them God wants to establish in the world devotion 
to my Immaculate Heart. 

“If people will do what I shall tell you, many souls will be 
saved, and there will be peace. 

“The war will soon end, but if people do not stop offending 
God, another and worse one will begin during the reign of Pius 
XI. When you see the night illuminated by an unknown light 
know that it is the great sign that God is giving you, that He is 
going to punish the world for its crimes by means of war, famine. 
and persecution of the Church and of the Holy Father. | 

“If they heed my requests, Russia will be converted and there 
will be peace. If not, she shall spread her errors throughout the 
world, promoting wars and persecutions of the Church, the good 
will be martyred, the Holy Father will have much to suffer, various 
nations will be annihilated. 

“In the end my Immaculate Heart will triumph. The Holy 
Father will consecrate Russia to me, and she shall be converted, 
and a certain period of peace will be granted to the world. 

“In Portugal the dogma of faith will always be preserved.” . 

The actual loss of souls, conveyed by means of the vision of 

hell, is the point of departure of the entire message; it is, expressly, 
the reason for the divine decree that devotion to the Immaculat 
Heart be established in the world. Our Lady further accented the 
loss of souls and strikingly emphasized the doctrine of the Com 
munion of Saints when she said, during the apparition of Augus 
19, 1917: “Pray, pray very much and make sacrifices for sinner 
for many souls go to hell because they have no one to make sact 
fices for them.” 

All three children were deeply moved by the vision of hell 
Lucy, in her memoirs written under obedience, speaks little anc 
reluctantly of herself but carefully details the sentiments of t 
others. Jacinta was especially concerned with poor sinners. She 
asked many questions of Lucy to clarify the doctrine of hell, wo 
dered why Our Lady did not show hell to sinners, and perform 
heroic acts of penance to keep sinners from going there. Franci 
although united with the others in a spirit of sacrificing for sinner 
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as given a high degree of appreciation of the divine goodness and 
fas occupied more with “consoling the good God,” so much 
ffended by sin. 

ow many are lost? 

Our Lady said that “many” souls are lost. She did not indi- 
ate that the many constitute a majority of mankind; nor did she 
ive hope that the number is only a minority. Lucy corrected a 
sport found in early accounts of Fatima that Jacinta, during her 
ist illness, in 1920, after a prophetic vision of people falling dead 
1 cities during war, had said: “So many people will be killed. 
nd nearly all of them will go to hell.” Jacinta’s words were, 
scording to Lucy: “Can it be that most of these will go to hell?” 
tur Lady said “many.” ‘That is all we know about the number. 
ut even one soul is too many, unutterably too many. 

War was first mentioned by Our Lady in the July Secret. She 
\entioned war again in the September apparition when she urged 
yat the Rosary be said for the ending of the war. Then, in the 
tober apparition, she predicted the end of the war (first World 
Jar). 
Like hell, war is a punishment for sin. Unlike hell, it is 
punishment which afflicts the just as well as sinners. As the 
nysical body of Christ suffered for the salvation of mankind, so 
‘is Mystical Body, the Church, must share in His expiatory work 
rough the martyrdom of many members, the sufferings of the 
(oly Father, and persecutions of the Church. 

n the cause of war 

Penance is the only way to peace. Sin is so clearly the cause 
- war that, in the light of Our Lady’s message, we should realize 
iat no military might or diplomatic maneuvering can prevent war 
aless there is repentance and reparation of sin. We become less 
mscious of Russia as the great threat to peace than fearful that 
n, our own in particular, may cause the world to be further 
nastised by means of war. Achieving peace becomes an indi- 
dual responsibility rather than that of governments or the UN. 
1 the quest of peace the effectiveness of governments is derived 
om the virtue of the governed. 

_ The fulfilment of Our Lady’s wishes, Lucy states, will result 
the conversion of Russia and a period of peace. The prophecy 
‘the conversion of Russia is absolute. Wéill Russia be converted 
fore another world war? We do not know. I can say, from 
hat Lucy told me, that there is no foundation in revelations made 
ior to 1947 for the popular supposition that a third world war 
ill probably be averted. 
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The Holy Father consecrated Russia to the Immaculate Heart 
on July 7, 1952. Lucy said that Our Lady wished all the Bishops 
of the world to unite with the Holy Father on one special day in 
making such a consecration. It seems logical to suppose that 
devotion to the Immaculate Heart must become intense and wide- 
spread before a corporate act of such magnitude can be expected. 


Great though the conversion of Russia will be, if we live to, 
see it, and welcome though world-wide peace will be, if we live 
to enjoy it, Fatima does not promise heaven on earth but only 
“a certain period of peace.” We shall always have moral war on 
our hand, the enmities between the seed of Satan and the Seed of 
the Woman will continue, and souls will go daily into judgment, 
until the end of time. Our chief concern must be with the eternal 
implications of the message of Fatima. In fact, if we seek first 
the kingdom of God all necessary things will be added to us, 


including peace. 


love on earth 

Fatima presents the Immaculate Heart as the remedy for 
sin and, therefore, the instrument of peace. This is divinely logical. 
Damnation and war come from sin, which is hatred; salvation and 
peace can result only from love. The conversion of sinners is, in 
simplest terms, the turning of people from hatred to love. It is 
fitting that the love of Mary—her Immaculate Heart—which by 
its consent to the designs of God gave us our Savior, which has 
loved God more than all other hearts, should be both the model: 
and the means of the love whereby sinners will return to God. i 


The love of God is a more excellent motive for virtue than 
the fear of hell. However, the two motives are not opposed, 
rather they are complementary. If we fear hell and turn away 
from sin, we have nowhere to turn but into the path of love. We 
fail in humility if we do not dread the loss of our soul as the great- 
est possible evil. Our Lord was speaking to every one, even those 
advanced in virtue, when He said: “Fear ye not them that kill th 
body, and are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear him that c 
destroy both body and soul in hell.” 

There will be respite from war only when, through th 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, there is more love on earth. Th 
who look on temporal peace as the most desirable of goods will 
able to contribute little or nothing toward the gaining of thei 
goal. Peace on earth will be won by those who fear hell and 
determined to love God and gain heaven, no matter what hap 
on earth. 
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Young Soldiers Die 


Young soldiers die, 

And rest in splendid rows, 

All free of rotting flesh, 

Ivory gleaming 

Like those midnight clocks 

That wait in sleeping rooms 

For eyes to read the story of their times. 


Rest your ticking, clocks; 
Prepare to sound the knell of 
Sleeping-time. 


Somnambulists’ Choreia: 

They swirl and dip like 

Dizzy gulls around a ship. 

On their toes with frozen smiles, 
Then split with agony; 

They offer each other cake and 
Contraceptives. 

They soak and soap and rinse their 
Bodies, pretending the 

Dirt is on the dermis. 

“What's the time? What's the time?” 
They shriek. 

Then they all look at wrist watches, 
As if that were the place to 

Find out about time. 


* * * 


Young soldiers with their 
Smiling pearls 
Have reckoned up the time, 
Hear the dogma enunciated with 
Meticulous articulation. 
Young soldiers praying in your 
Cells, dark and 
Bare of all adornment; 
Watching, fasting, 
Obedient and stable, 
Ascetical without compare. 
Old Cassian did in deserts roam in vain 
To find such solitaries as you are, 
Fierce and lean and simple, 
Prudent, just, fortitudinous, and temperate 
Unto justification; 
Confirmed in Grace and Charity. 
You've served in someone's service school and 
Now you fight alone in 
Quiet ecstasy. 
John Stanley 
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The Christines and the Apostolate 


for Peace 


Albert S. Foley, S.J.: Working for peace is a dangerous job 
Many peacemakers-to-be have been psychologically and physical 
mauled for stepping in between warring parties to pacify them 
Among the latest casualties in the fight for peace is an energeti 
Catholic lay organization of Los Angeles women, known as tht 
“Christines.” In their obedience to the call of the Holy Fathe 
and in their quest for peace, these courageous ladies moved ou 
into the arena of public life. They were caught in the crossfir 
between the extreme rightists and the leftists during the recen 
battle over UN and UNESCO on the West Coast. The enfiladin; 
cut down their ranks, crippled their organization, and forced then 
to withdraw from a vital area of public service. | 
a rare woman : 

Who are the Christines? They are the embodiment of a1 
idea that enraptured a young intelligent Catholic mother in Lo 
Angeles three years ago. Her name is Anne Sullivan Rehe 
(pronounced “‘rare”) and she is in all truth a “rare” apostle it 
these days of cowed intellectuals and noisy neo-fascists. 

Anne is a Western Catholic to the core. She has the open 
wide-eyed beauty of the broad expansive Western personality, ; 
beauty that would catch the eye of a Raphael were he alive toda) 
and seeking a model for a new Madonna with one of her fou 
blond children at her breast. Anne is happily married to an ac 
complished Catholic musician, Sven Reher, with whom she give 
concert recitals. Angels tread with care about their Los Angele 
home, located not far from Marymount College where both 7 
and her husband have taught music. It is also only a few shor 
blocks from UCLA, whose university community provides a sti 
ulating atmosphere for their intellectually alert apostolate. ; 

In the fall of 1948, after they had moved into their fashio 
able Westwood home in the film capital, the idea of the “Chri 
tines” seized Anne’s energetic mind as a result of the full revelati 
of communism’s black hand in the Mindszenty case. She 
absorbed with the idea that something must be done to counte 
the red threat to peace. A talk by a zealous priest impressed h 
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)LESSED are the peacemakers, but how difficult is their lot. 
ither Foley, who this summer made a survey of the Catholic 
mmunity in Los Angeles while he conducted a workshop in group 
lations at Loyola University, gives an account of what happened 
a group of would-be peacemakers. 


th the urgent need to do constructive good work instead of 
nply cursing the darkness of communism. 
program for peace 

The Christine movement was born in December 1949. Anne 
led eleven other Catholic women to join her as the twelve 
clear apostles of the organization named “the Christines.” She 
esented them with a three-fold program of prayer, study and 
tion that caught the imagination of the young and well-educated 
lies of St. Paul the Apostle Parish. Encouraged by the Paulist 
thers, the Christines soon grew far beyond the bounds of the 
iversity parish. More than 135 women from eleven parishes 
gularly attended the monthly meetings within the next few 
onths. 

The pattern of their meetings was something more than a 
sre club meeting, something less than a full day of recollection. 
lapted to the busy mothers’ and housewives’ routine, the meet- 
vs started at eleven o'clock with prayer, spiritual reading from 
> New Testament and a fifty-intentioned rosary, led by the priest 
one were available. 

After lunch, which the practical ladies brought themselves, 

sre were intensive study and discussion periods, lasting far into 
2 afternoon. These centered mainly upon the social encycticals 
d the doctrinal and catechetical basis for the social apostolate . 
their communities. 
_ The Christines reached out for an “action” program that was 
ically feminine, but nonetheless quite active and effective. They 
ganized letter-writing brigades to support legislation in accord 
th the social encyclicals, and to endorse movements in agreement 
th the Pope’s fourteen points for his peace program. 

The Holy Father’s insistence that women move out into the 
litical apostolate in the battle against communism beckoned the 
iristines into the public forum. One speaker described politics 
them as the “activation of the papal encyclicals and the Sermon 
the Mount.” He urged that they enter into neighborhood pre- 
ict politics to put the social doctrines of both into practice. 
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To prepare for this social and political apostolate, the Chris 
tines intensified the adult education program in their meetings. 
Some of the clergy and the more liberal lay leaders conducted 
discussions for them in the areas of Catholic social theory, indus- 
trial relatiéns, interracial relations, marriage problems, and the 
many thorny issues of the 1950 political campaign between the 
liberal Helen G. Douglas and the Republican Richard G. Nixon, 
later to become vice-president. Emmet Lavery, the screen-write 
and playwright, spoke on the papal encyclicals and on Gain 
Newman. A panel of speakers from the faculty of Loyola Univer 
sity led an able discussion of the United Nations. i 

The Christines, under Anne Reher’s able leadership, endeav 
ored to maintain an “extreme middle’ position as a true Catholi 
Center group. But they were inevitably misunderstood by thi 
extreme rightists among the Catholics of the area. 
enter the opposition 


Opposing the communists in their work both in filmland an 
the educational circles of Los Angeles, the Christines raised fun 
to send two hundred subscriptions of Commonweal to universi 
professors and other intellectuals. On the plea that educato 
Should accept this presentation of the Catholic side after they h 
been exposed to Blanshard’s broadsides in the Nation and in 
American Freedom and Catholic Power, the Christines succeed 
in interesting the non-Catholic intellectuals in their plan. Mot 
than a hundred renewed their subscriptions to the liberal Catholi 
Papa The Catholic rightists criticized the Christines f 

y-passing their conservative publications and sending litera 
that the rightists classed with the Nation and similar non-Catho 
magazines. 

The crossfire was equally severe on the race issue in 
Angeles. The Christines, recognizing that Pope Pius XII hi 
expressed a special affection for and interest in the colored minori 
in the United States, undertook a program of study and action 
behalf of the Los Angeles Negro group. They scheduled speake 

e Eileen Sharkey and Betty Schneider of ane House, 


only friends of the Negro in a hostile white world, the Christi 
supported constructive measures for amelioration of the Ne 
plight, such as the proposed Westview Hospital which was to 
staffed by Catholic nuns, though built by public funds. They 
circulated protest-petitions calling for redress in the cases of 
beara of Negro homes. 


For these and other measures, they were smeared by the 
holic rightists as being red-tinged. The long-dead controversy 
t the ill-fated Catholic Interracial Council was revived. The 
e of some interracial activists into leftwing movements was 
1 as a brush to paint all interracialism as red and suspect. 

This carried over into the Douglas-Nixon political campaign. 
ause of the Democratic candidate’s liberal program in race rela- 
s and in the housing problem, she and her Catholic supporters 
e labeled as radicals. The Christines, only seven meetings old © 
he start of the 1950 political campaign, arranged two impartial 
ums. At these four Republicans and four Democrats met to- 
1er to discuss before the organization the main campaign issues. 
heir naivete, the Christines thought this a sensible approach to 
evaluation of the hotly contested issues. But the Catholic 
tists whip-sawed them for alleged leftist deviation from their 
-defined “Catholic line.” 

and UNESCO 


The political struggle between the rightists and the centrists 
ved from these local and national issues into the international 
sin 1951. The crossfire became intensified during the battle 
t United Nations and UNESCO in Los Angeles. The Chris- 
s became involved in it through their interest in minority 
blems, and through Anne Reher’s acceptance of a position on 
board of directors of the Beverly Hills chapter of the American 
ociation for the United Nations. Sincere enough to accept the 
ly Father’s plea that Catholic women participate in civic move- 
its to become a Christian leaven in them, Anne used her influ- 
e and that of her 900-member organization to promote the 
e's fourteen-point peace plan, which included endorsement of 
international organization for peace such as UN hoped to 
ome. 

_ The Christines, like other intelligent people, recognized that 
United Nations was but a finite and imperfect organization. 
sy realized that its actual workings were hobbled, not by the 
eprints on which it had been constructed, but by the recalci- 
ice of the Soviet bloc and its sinister machinations. Unfor- 
ately, many rightists among the Catholic population on the 
st Coast joined in the resurgent isolationist attack on UN. They 
ame fellow marchers with Gromyko. They demanded that the 
ited States also walk out of the UN because (by some weird 
st of logic) they thought it a leftist-inspired organization, not- 
the incessant Soviet sabotage of UN in all of its 
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| 
. eal 
UNESCO, the United Nations Education, Scientific, an 
Cultural Organization, which Russia has never joined, was als 
tagged as a red-front organization by the rightists. The target fc 
their Los Angeles agitation was a small handbook prepared by tk 
Los Angeles public school curriculum committee, The E 1 
UNESCO. This teachers’ manual was a listing of programs an 
resources for the betterment of relationships between ethnic an 
minority groups in the tangled Los Angeles community. Som 
prominent members of the clergy privately admitted to the Chri 
tines that The E in UNESCO was bringing some rather hi 
idealism into the public schools and was thoroughly in accord wit 
the Pope’s peace plan and social program in general, thou 
marred by some plain defects, such as the failure to include re 
gion and morality in the list of “Man’s Common Needs” (p. 67) 
the rightists unite 


In February 1952 the Catholic rightists, moving to cut do 
the influence of the Christines, grouped themselves into an orga 
zation called “The American Public Relations Forum.” They 
in a Catholic parish hall, with the full approval of the neighbo 
The leadership in this organization was thoroughly conservati 
and right-wing. They allowed the APRF meetings to become 
sounding board for the West Coast brand of neo-fascism, ani 
semitism, racism, and reactionary republicanism. Under 
pretense of a drive against communism, the Public Relatio 
Forum distributed white supremacy literature like Southern C 
servative; the organ of Joe Kamp’s anti-UN phillipics, Headlin 
the anti-semitic Iron Curtain over America; the Clover Busin 
Letter; the Reports of the American Flag Committee, an organi 
tion listed by the Attorney General as subversive and fascist; a 
even more scurrilous race-baiting materials. 

As one of their authorities on UN and UNESCO, the Am 
can Public Relations Forum rightists accepted a non-Catho 
America-Firstist, Florence Fowler Lyons, a well-known West 
agitator. Her isolationist crusade against UN and UNESCO | 
been written up in McCall’s Magazine and other national peri 
cals, much to the embarrassment of intelligent community lead 
in the Southwest. She effectively carried along by her oratory | 
branches of the American Legion, the VFW, the D.A.R., 
others that already followed the isolationist line, such as the F 
dom Clubs and the Liberty Belles. 

Invited twice to speak before the American Public Relati 
Forum, Florence Lyons aroused some latent prejudices against 
public schools. She also stirred up opposition to UNESCO 
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sting from one of its unofficial booklets which seemed to imply 
ne criticism of parochial schools. 

All through the spring and the summer of 1952 the cam- 
gn went on in public meetings and through television forums. 
rough Miss Lyons’ influence at least five women prominent in 
- American Public Relations Forum were induced to appear on 
evision against UNESCO. 

In the first week in August, Miss Lyons appeared on the 
evised “Freedom Forum” conducted by Freeman Lusk. She 
bly stated that the entire Catholic Press was opposed to 
JESCO. She asserted that the Holy Father had asked for prayers 
ing September to protect Catholics from UNESCO, and she 
led that Rome had joined with the Senate in asking for the 
truction of UNESCO. She thereupon produced a diocesan 
er to support her contentions. Subsequently, she dared her 
sonents to meet her in debate, or to fill the empty seats on the 
um that pointed up their shame. 

This was too much for Anne Reher. Upon receiving an 
itation from Freeman Lusk to answer the statements made by 
ss Lyons, Anne at first refused, but later agreed to appear. She 
hered information from the NCWC office for UN affairs and 
m the Catholic Association for International Peace, as well as 
m the many Catholics who had a part in the founding and 
ictioning of UN and UNESCO. 

_ Armed with quotations from the Holy Father, with state- 
mts from Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops, and with a sheaf 
articles and editorials from leading Catholic magazines, Anne 
seared on the Freedom Forum and successfully refuted the wild 
ieralizations that Miss Lyons had made about the Church and 
J. But her victory was a pyrrhic one. 
_ The vindictiveness of the rightists soon came into play. Miss 
ons was quoted as saying, “She beat me by quoting the Pope. 
- I'll get my Catholic friends to ruin her.” One of the Public 
ations officials sounded the battle cry, “We must kill the Chris- 
°s!” With this none-too-pious sentiment, the battle was closed. 
»9gram of intimidation 
_ The rightists started a campaign of intimidation against the 
bership of the Christines. One of the local Catholic colleges 
_invited the Christines to use their hall for the October meet- 
. Pressure was exerted on the college authorities by the rightists 
the result that the invitation was rescinded. Some of the 
san clergy who had agreed to give addresses for the Christines 
ly cancelled their contracted agreements. Some lay speakers 
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were coerced into reneging on their promises to conduct discussio 
before the Christines. Even the parish that had given birth 
the organization hesitated to allow them to meet any longer i 
the parish hall, after the rectory had been subjected to a barrag 
of doorbell ringing, phone calls and letters. 

Further pressure was brought to bear on clubs and otpania 
tions which had signed contracts for the Rehers’ professional cor 
certs. In one instance, their agent received a call to cancel © 
contract for a concert suburban club, owing to the fact that 
suburbanites had heard a rumor that Anne was a “subversive 
The agent was able to convince the club’s board that the goss 
was maliciously circulated just to damage the Christines and the 
founder. 

The tempo of the rumor campaign heightened during th 
fall of 1952. The board of directors of the Christines becam 
alarmed for the future of the organization. In an effort to sta 
off further loss of membership and damage to the Christines, Ann 
resigned as president and withdrew from its activities. 

This move did not shake off the opposition. The rightis 
continued to send their ‘‘spies” to take notes furiously at all ¢ 
Anne’s public appearances in order to trap her in her speech. 
“little Gestapo,” as she called them, even crashed a meeting ¢ 
the National Conference of Jewish Women and were heard mu 
tering, “We can get her into trouble for that.” 

Anne Reher nevertheless continued her apostolate for 
Pope’s peace plan and for international co-operation and unde 
standing through the framework of United Nations and UNESCC 
She had published a Handbook of Quotations, Facts and Refe 
ences from Catholic Sources, on United Nations, UNESCO, an 
other agencies within the UN. This was widely distributed bo: 
in Los Angeles and throughout the nation and also in Canad 
South America and France. It brought many requests for 
appearances and speeches before civic and social organizatior 
She became one of the most vocal and interesting local defende 
of the broad, universal, “Catholic” approach to the problem 
international relations as advocated by the Holy Father in 
allocutions and messages. 
a Cardinal’s assurance 

But still the harassment doggedly continued. The righteor 
ness of the rightists impelled them to declare that they we 
pursuing their vigilante campaign with the approval and backi 
of some of the highest diocesan officials. To clarify this me 
Anne and her husband secured an interview with the Cardit 
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chbishop in the late spring of 1953. Anne presented a nineteen- 
int statement of the attempted reprisals and acts of intimidation 
which she had been subjected. On hearing this revelation, the 
rdinal assured her that lay Catholics were free to follow the 
tates of their own consciences in political affairs, notwithstand- 
, what position other laymen or clergymen might take in politics. 
: emphasized the fact that he personally had not joined either 
> Democratic or Republican party in order not to seem to influ- 
se the Catholic vote either way. He repeated the published 
tement that the American Public Relations Forum Catholics 
| not have any official archdiocesan endorsement, and that they 
| not speak or act for anyone but themselves as individual 
izens. 


Nevertheless, the damage had been done to the Christines. 
eir membership had fallen down to a mere handful. They had 
=n forced to withdraw from the vital arena of public affairs. 
ey reshaped their discussion programs to conform to the pattern 
a pious association, quietly pursuing the study of the Sacraments, 
d eschewing all topics that might be even mildly “controversial.” 


Perhaps this period of burial after crucifixion is but a prelude 
a future resurrection. More likely, it is the sad paralyzing of 
other useful arm of the Mystical Body, withered by the uncalled 
- attacks by other members of the same Body who know not 
iat they do. 


POLICE ACTION 


Peace is sought by Christian men 
Who fear for their salvation, 
Peace is kept by ruthless men 


Who dread retaliation. 
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The Sword of Peace 


) 


alive wage war justly and heroically, to work for peace purely an¢ 
valiantly, one must have first fought and conquered oneself—sucl 
is the import of Anne Taillefer’s message. Miss Taillefer is 
Frenchwoman now living in New York. ) 
) 

Anne Taillefer: Some years ago the Hindu philosopher Krishna 
Murti gave a lecture in New York on self-discipline. When h 
had finished the usual questions were asked. One woman queriec 
“T want to help build up peace, should I be against war?” Th 
answer was, “No, because if you are against something you wil 
not be at peace! It is not enough to be for peace, you must b 
peace itself.” ) 


One would like to find the root of this thought in man 
Christian minds. It seems that in the general confusion of ou 
age the true meaning of peace has been singularly misunderstoo¢ 
It is yet another Hindu, Gandhi, who has paved a mystic way fo 
peace by his theory of resistence or non-violence and by the sacri 
fice of his own person for love of humanity. 


The subject of just or unjust wars does not belong here. | 
has already been widely and wisely treated elsewhere. Let it b 
said however that there are not many thoughtful people ready t 
defend the advisability of a future total war—undoubtedly wit 
Russia—and the abominable calamities it would entail for bot 
vanquished and victor—if any; the paradox of modern time 
being that victory has become a myth. 


; 

In a remarkable article on “War and the Christian Cot 
science” Father F. Strattman, O.P., states that a true Christi 
should perhaps refuse to take up his arms and instead resist co 
munism with all his might. But he insists that conscientio 
objection is not granted to all from the first, no more than sancti 
or martyrdom; that it belongs to the unusually serious Christia 
who may act as a leaven in the whole, arousing the multitude 
Christians to conversion. 

It would be an utter misconception of the Christian role 
preach the doctrine indiscriminately, to refuse to serve one’s co 
try and even to go to jail, simply in a spirit of suffragism | 
revolution. It would be even worse to invoke this privilege i 
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tit of cowardice or of personal prejudice. This explains why 
ascientious objectors often appear effeminate or confused. 
» truly peaceful 

As true chastity is the gift of the loving and the passionate 
1 not the refuge of eunuchs and cold people, non-violence or 
ice efforts must be the offering of born soldiers and fighters who 
,ounce their natural impulse and generosity for a higher motive. 
was born with an innate disposition to aggressiveness, by 
tinct of self-preservation. Patriotism, nurtured by necessity, 
kes up the spark of heroism that lies dormant in nearly all 
in. Some dedicated beings give themselves up completely to 
s vocation. They are the stuff out of which war heroes are cut. 
eit honor lies in defending their country, its institutions and 
2nds. 

Incredible as it may seem to some, there lies a great mystique 
war—at least in the very beginning—the communion of thou- 
ids laying down their lives for what they respect and love, 
cerely, even if they are the victims of propaganda. Later on the 
‘ror and the evil and the deadly monotony catch up with many 
them, but some pure hearts live to the end. 

_ Those chosen ones should fight for peace, offering up war, 
t strangely enough they loved for its possibilities of sacrifice, 
a still greater sacrifice of their human honor and convictions 
this world. It could be their homage to the kingdom of God. 
us they could face the building up of peace in a truly peaceful 
rit. They would be peace itself. 

! true peace 

What is peace? Certainly not the simple fact of not being 
wat! Not the armed truce of present times, filled with treachery, 
npromise and resentment, with humiliation bitterly swallowed 
ough fear. Not the acceptance of slave labor and oppressed 
‘sciences by governments that the hypocrisy of our vocabu- 
y does not brand as enemies. Not all the suffering, nor the 
led cries that sometimes reach our willingly deafened ears. 
ace does not walk with fellow travellers nor does it live with 
wards. 

- What is peace? Not the smug, self-confident attitude of 
ise who think that they can do no wrong because they bear the 
me of Christians and bow before the image of God. Of those 
© have muffled the face of Christ under so many veils, His 
wtity under such a crust of indifference and convention that it 
‘omes bureaucracy. Of those who have never literally held in 
ir arms a starving, lonely and desolate fellow man, whose souls 
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have never sickened in irreconciled pity over the sorrows of th 
ever-suffering; of those who are scandalized when the ardent an 
the disappointed turn away from this mummified reproduction ©} 
good and rush straight into the opposite camp of Anti-Christ. 

In their inexorable justice such Christians give no cia 
hating the sinner as violently as the sin, the victims as well as thi 
head-men. They embark upon a crusade, a loveless crusade th 
may well turn into the sack of Constantinople, instead of offerin, 
up bleeding hearts filled with compassion and remorse about thei 
own absenteeism—the only ism that always gets overlooke 
Peace is not anger or pharisaism. 

Hatred cannot be fought by love, for in the process love tur 
into hatred. How then can man fight evil? 


the peace of God 


From the bosom of His Father the God-Man came dow 
into the world “not to judge it, but to save it” and left us 
testament. Among other sayings, we read: “Peace I leave wi 
you, my peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth, give I un 
you.” Then—in utter contradiction—‘I have not come to brin 
peace, but a sword”; and then, again, to Peter, as He tells him 
resheathe his sword: ‘For all they that take the sword, shall peris 
by the sword.” 

Jesus, Whose words often confuse us, has left a key to t 
puzzle. He has told us, “Let those who can, understand!” 
can understand Christ? His followers, those who really love Hi 
not in the word but in the spirit. Those who meditate hours a 
days on His life and passion instead of on empty formulas. Tho 

_who ardently crave to identify themselves with Him. They c 
find the answer to His strange pronouncements only when th 
will have divested themselves of personal pride and desires a 
shadow Him closely. What is most fashioned like a sword but 
cross? To what uses can a sword be put? To pierce one’s o 
heart and kill the old Adam! 

The beautiful old legend of Tristam and Isolt may be said 
hold such an image. When the lovers are at last free—materia 
—to love each other in the forest, they go to sleep side by si 
but separated by Tristam’s sword, the sword of renunciation. 
is to be credited that this legend uses human beings as an alle 
but that the Christian spirit of the times has spiritual underto 
concerning the union of body and soul through temptation o 
come. 

A French play, by a tortured and controversial writer, 
much the same theme. It is called the “Journey of Theseus” 
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the legend of the young Greek hero Theseus, son of the king 

Athens. Athens, defeated by Crete, has to pay tribute to this 
land, where a monster called the Minotaur devours young men 
‘ho have to be sacrificed to its horrific appetite. Thus goes tradi: 
on. The modern playwright has Theseus land in Crete with an 

edition of brave and true friends; they have come to fight the 
finotaur. Upon his arrival, Theseus falls under the spell of the 
eautiful Ariadne and forgets his mission. His best friend, im- 
atiently, starts out to seek the monster, affronts him, and crawls 
ack dying. His last words, desperately uttered, are, “It is impos: 
ble to fight the Minotaur, the Minotaur is. . . .” 
_ Disentangling himself from love’s snares, Theseus, who, as 
nief of the expedition, feels guilty of his friend’s death, starts his 
west. After a sinister ramble through the labyrinth, he is sud- 
enly faced by his foe and is struck with wonder and terror. For 
re Minotaur is himself! A perfect_double, with all his pride, his 
2wardice, his vainglory, his ulterior motives. This other self 
ers at him and insults him. After a terrible interior strife, 
‘heseus takes some resolutions that dispel his fears and suddenly 
tikes his enemy dead. Only at the end do we learn at what cost 
e has won the battle and merited to become king of Athens. In 
is heart, he has renounced his love, his friendships and human 
assions, the better to surrender to duty. 
It might be said that in modern times and in the flesh the 
purney of Theseus has been taken by a great American, Whittaket 
‘hambers, the “witness” who killed the Minotaur through love 
nd not through hate. 

In still more sublime fashion the message of perfect peace 
as come to us from China, through the profession of faith of 
ae Chinese Catholic priest John Tong Che-Tche. He delivered 

: in Chunting, June 3, 1951, before the communist authorities. 
but the message is addressed both to his government and to the 
fatholic Church. 

With supernatural heroism, alternating with sipebhatal 
umor, he argues that no man capable of betraying his God ‘and 
is faith could be trusted not to betray his country and his govern- 
nent. He cries out his love for his country and for the commun- 
sts who are his brothers, he professes his inalienable allegiance 
3 God and the Catholic Church. And he humbly craves to offer 
‘p his body as a token of faithfulness to the materialistic state that 
an have no claim on his soul, since it does not believe in it; he 
offers this undivided soul to God and to the Church. He pleads 
vith the Chinese authorities that they receive his sacrifice and 
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show no mercy. Invoking the spirit of martyrdom of some com- 
munists, their invincible courage, he asks for the honor of 
measuring up with them to prove that Catholics can also love 
unto death. He beseeches the Church to accept him as a host. 
Father Tong was arrested a month later. Since then nothing has 
been heard of him. Perhaps his hopes have been fulfilled. 

the fight for peace 

From this it may be sensed that peace is not a turgid state 
of mind in which one can remain inactive. The soul is a battle- 
field upon which good and evil affront each other. In itself, peace 
contains all the elements of war: defeat and victory, victory of 
the highest feelings over the lowest, defeat of the Me by the I. 
Just as the meek will inherit the earth, the kingdom of heaven 
will be seized upon by the violent, but the meek and the violent 
are one and the same flesh, one and same soul; meek toward others, 
violent against themselves. 

It takes great violence in the depths of our hearts to silence 
the angry words of retort that rise to the lips when we are insulted. 
It takes great strength not to accuse when we have been accused 
unjustly. It takes a raging battle, when our love is thrown back 
in our faces, to go on loving. The human spirit is sorely taxed) 
with the triumph of the adversary, and all the combative energies 
of man are mobilized. Here is where virtue steps in, virtue whose 
Latin meaning is strength or force. Against our own hearts must: 
this passionate disclaimer be directed, must the sword be pointed. 

True love seeks for no return, teaches the lonely Figure on 
the Cross; a King’s crown may be of thorns, a Savior may be 
betrayed by all. Not one trace of anger or reproof can be traced 
from “Father forgive . . .” to “Consummatum Est,” the greatest 
message of peace sent to the world. 

For peace is consummation, everything must have been said 
and done. Everything must have been attempted in its name 
evety drop of blood shed, every agony endured. One must los 
one’s life to peace as one would to war. 
to live in peace 

Peace is harmony and peace is forgiveness. Harmony beca 
order is restored by a victory that only brings good, forgivenes 
because peace resides in perfect understanding. The fightin, 
Christian who affronts passion and temptation every day and tri 
to overcome them, will learn to forgive others in the process o 
forgiving himself. It is a hard thing to be a man, it is a heroi 
thing to live as a true Christian; the hero will forgive the ma 
that he is himself—and just barely transcends from time to tim 
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the grace of God and the merit of his own efforts. Because 
the hard fight he has to put up, he knows how easy it is to lose 


¢ whole battle. He will want to help the weaker and the less 
essed. 


_ Without a particle of hatred in his heart he will be ready to 
iter the general fray, whatever the fight may be, if it is in agree- 
ent with his conscience. But he may not step into the ring 
ithout holding the mysterious sword of Christ pointed against 
S own breast (in spiritual hara-kiri). And he will linger a 
oment to invoke the Queen of Peace, the gentle and invincible 
1emy of the Devil, who received for her dowry not one sword 
at seven. 


PACIFISTS UNANIMOUS 


In days of H and atom bombs, 


And threats of total ruin, 
One cannot help admire the things, 


That pacifists are doin’.* 


jindoubtedly, the growth of pacifism in Europe and America has done much to curb 
elligerence and encourage solutions of international difficulties by peaceful conference. 

the militaristic side, however, we must concede that the possession of atom bombs 
y both sides has contributed much to the same discretion. 
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Problems of Peace and War 


A\zou T a year ago John Todd, who is an English writer, sen 
us the following article which we found so stimulating that w 
decided to have a whole issue on the subject. 


John M. Todd: A peace movement exists to promote peace. 
Its work must be the fostering of activities and social conditions o 
any sort which make for peace. A decision not to take part i 
war, if one were to break out, may or may not be a part of thi 
work, at a particular time or place. But this refusal obviousl 
cannot be the basic element in any peace movement. Peace de 
pends on constructive positive activities, not on a mere negativ 
attitude to war. The value of refusal to take part in war, if ther 
is any such value, can only be as the product of a basic charity 
whose other and principal flower is in active and positive work o 
some kind, directed toward the building of peace. A number o 
public figures can be called to mind who, during the last fifty year 
or so, have combined a firm refusal to fight with tremendous posi 
tive work for peace. Equally most people will have met the usuall 
rather militant type of pacifist whose love of peace seems in prac 
tice to be confined to denouncing anyone who could possibly 
described as promoting war. 

This much has to be said by way of introduction. The pro 
lem of conscience and war is not the central problem of how 
promote peace in the world. That would be to put the proble 
out of perspective. Yet it is a real and immediate problem fo. 
many young men, and it is with the problem as such that I 
going to deal. Conscription exists now in a large number 
states throughout the world; and at the time of writing a few 
them are engaged in fighting wars. The problem confronting 
young man whose conscience suggests to him that it is wrong 
take part in war is an immediate and pressing one. Its solutio 
is no academic problem but involves actions which are sure to hav 
a permanent effect on the rest of a man’s life; and the solution 
not without some importance for society as a whole. 

This essay is concerned with those of the young men descri 
who are also Catholics. What is their position? What advice 
they receive? In general the parish priest will advise them 
think again. He will do his best, on prudent grounds, to educa 
their consciences out of the intuition that it is wrong for them 
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€ part in war. And this advice will naturally be of a rather 
sonal sort, reminding the lad concerned of his worldly obliga- 
ms, and so forth. This is right enough, and it will constitute a 
d of testing of the conscience. But there is more to it than this. 
le care is likely to be taken to see that these young people are 
t driven by the social pressure of the considerations the priest 
S$ put to them into a position where they actually have a bad 
cience. They may not have been convinced that their intui- 
n is wrong, but the secondary considerations may have become 
strong for them to be able to follow it. They abandon their 
evious stand on conscience, without a full conviction that they 
e doing right. On the other hand it is true that those who per- 
vere with their determination not to fight get little support of a 
iritual kind. Yet their action is one directly motivated by spirit- 
ll considerations. It is an occasion when they need spiritual 
wice and help above all. 
e right of conscience 


_ The particular action of refusing to fight is one that has been 
‘lowed by a very small minority of Catholics since the founding 
the Church. The action is not something absolutely unprece- 
ated or extraordinary. Those who take it cannot just be dis- 
ssed as “cranks,” who have virtually cut themselves off from the 
on life of the Christian body and imply that they do not need 
p. Furthermore it is an action taken specifically on the ground 
Ais individual conscience. And here again any Catholic taking 
ion specifically on these grounds has a strong right to help from 
» Church. One only has to think of similar actions in the past 
see how easy it is to dismiss these stands on conscience. In the 
teenth century St. Thomas More took his stand against Henry 
I in England, on his own right of conscience to adhere to the 
ching of the Church as he understood it. His position may 
m to us an obvious one. But in the whole of England there 
Ss no more than a handful of men who agreed with him. His 
nily, along with everyone else, could only cry or smile about 
action. His nearest and dearest and most intelligent daughter 
ne on a special mission to him in prison to try to dissuade him 
m his determination. But St. Thomas More’s action is now 
ted as that of a martyr of the Church. This right of conscience 
2 must be maintained at all costs. It is important to emphasize 
right as something which is ultimately unconditional, being 
practical expression of the free will of man. 
In the light of all this it seems reasonable that more attention 
iven by the Church to the problems of conscience and war. 
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Young men who face this problem need well-informed advice tc 
help them make a decision; and those who decide to refuse to fight 
need help and advice to help them maintain their decision < 
Christian witnesses. 
the “just war” 


The whole subject of the “just war” needs re-casting. The 
phrase “just war” does not raise war into an instrument of justice 
It means only that a community which is attacked has a right t¢ 
defend itself. Justice is essentially an instrument of social 0 
political order, freely and exactly administered. It is dependent 
on an intelligible code of behavior, and on an understood list o 
forbidden actions and appropriate punishments. War can nevé 
be called an instrument of justice in this sense, in the sense i 
which the administration of civil and criminal law by state author 
ity is the work of justice. War of its very nature is not an exa¢ 
instrument. In the past times by a kind of legal fiction the soldier 
on each side were regarded as “guilty” by the opposite side o 
attempting the overthrow of the established authority of the othe 
state, and so to be worthy of death. They could then be killed i 
war without an offense against the commandment of God whic 
forbids man to take that life which, in the end, it is only God 
to give and God’s to take. 

But in these “just wars” of the past, even then many live 
were taken other than those of the soldiers, that is many technicall 
“innocent lives.” Many innocent people suffered very gravely toc 
The sacking of towns, the burning of whole villages and tow 
the pillaging of complete areas of countryside, the using up ¢ 

- foodstuffs from big areas were the inevitable concomitants of wa 
It would be difficult to establish a difference in degree of sufferi 
and degradation between the women and children burned 
mutilated by fire and medieval weapons of war, starving to death 
threatened by wolves, in a medieval town, and the victims of 2 
atomic bomb. War in the past, as today, cannot be called 2 
instrument of justice. Today that truth is crudely clear to us. 
position is different in that we have the whole earth for our sphe: 
of activity, that our responsibilities quantitively are far greate 
our power for good and evil multiplied many times. 

It is because war is not an instrument of justice that Christia 
teaching has never permitted it except as a last resort. It can on! 
be called “just” when all the ordinary processes of justice he 
been tried and failed, and it may only be resorted to then, und 
strict conditions: that more harm is not done than that which 
is being waged to prevent or end, that there is a reasonable like 
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' of success, and that no means in themselves absolutely 
dmissible are used. Thus we have a balancing of evils. The 
ie war is clearly admitted to be has to be less bad than that 
ich it is being waged to stop. And, however noble the end, 
wever noble the cause, evil means may not be used even as the 
2 means of self-defense. 
yful means 
In practice it is very seldom that any of these conditions is 
mined except that of the justness of the cause. People at large, 
iticians, even theologians, are inclined in practice to assume 
mediately, once the justice of the cause, and the failure of the 
er means have been established, that war is the right path. The 
er conditions for a just war are so difficult to establish that no 
‘mpt is actually made to do it. There are honorable exceptions 
sourse. Some of the obvious examples of actions in this sphere 
*e the various episcopal protests during the recent war, against 
“obliteration” bombing to which the allies committed them- 
ves. This bombing certainly involved the deliberate killing of 
men and children and non-combatants. (I am not unaware that 
re are various moral theology theories to “cover” this—but the 
men and children are still dead, and the death was deliberate 
wever “incidental” or theologically “accidental.” ) 

' The same applies of course to the dropping of the atomic 
ab. And here again we must note the unconditional con- 
anation of the use of this weapon by the French Hierarchy. 
ve at least we have an authoritative witness to Catholic teaching 
pting into this highly controversial sphere. The Archbishops 
not actually forbid their flock to drop an atomic bomb, but such 
sohibition is clearly implied by the condemnation. It is some- 
ag new this, in that it is unconditional, and not surrounded with 
practical conditions and applications needed to make such a 
demnation a reality of the moral theology world. It cannot, 
‘instance, really be gravely wrong to drop an atomic bomb on 
side of an uninhabited mountain the formation of which one 
ds to change. The statement of the Hierarchy is in fact really a 
test against the whole process of modern war. But it also indi- 
ss the crying need for a closer study by Christians of the prob- 
s posed by modern war. 
gospel counsel 

The men who decide to refuse to take part in war also need 

Catholic conscientious objectors are following a line of 

Es directly motivated by their beliefs as Catholics. The spirit- 
‘content of their action needs to be enhanced and encouraged. 
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St. Francis is one of the Catholics who decided to put in 
practice the gospel counsel “Love your enemies.” He succeed 
in ending the feuds between his native town and the neighbori 
town of Perugia. He succeeded on many other occasions, by t 
force of the gospel, in ending quarrels. Finally his tertiaries h: 
a distinct effect in Italy and elsewhere in the world of feu 
Europe. These tertiaries were forbidden to carry arms. This mea 
that they refused to fulfil the generally accepted feudal obligati 
to fight for their local overlord. And the Pope was on St. Franci 
side, because anything which tended to weaken the claims 
feudalism vis-a-vis the Church was in principle welcome. Tod: 
the claims of the state, at least in the West, are a little more sub 
though perhaps not very much so; in the east of Europe and 
Russia they are without any pretense; but in each case the clai 
reaches its climax in the stand that every man shall be liable 
fight for the state, to risk his life if necessary in the attempt to 
men of some other state. The claim in the end is not dissimil 
from the feudal claim. Is it possible then that a modern St. Fran 
could oppose the modern claim? Is it possible that a mode 
religious peace movement spread through countries all over 
world could have as one of its means a refusal to fight in a 
modern wat? The question begs many other questions and rai 
issues far too complex to be discussed here. 

However, imagine for a moment that the Catholic world h 
suddenly thrust into it this new revolutionary idea that Catho 
might fulfil the gospel in a special way, in a secular institute 
order of some kind, which involved the refusal to fight in 
modern war, and that considerable numbers of Catholics actu: 
followed this way. Would not this introduce a new spiritual fo 
of incomparable worth into the situation? And would not n 
of this trickle somehow into Russia? Would not the certain 
spoken widespread feeling that man should not fight against 
have some release there too, so that equally a determination 
up to answer the spiritual challenge from the West with a spiri 
answer from the East? Fanciful in the extreme, I shall no do 
be told. But then it is true that in this sense the gospel itse 
also very fanciful at times. And here we come to the point. 

We come in fact to the choice between an extreme, s 
following of the gospel, and a middling following of the gos 
between counsels and precepts. The Church has always all 
people to go the maximum or extreme way, subject to her 
rules, what she has called the way of perfection. I suggest 
a part of this maximum way has always been the refraining 
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ghting. The vowed religious has one loyalty only; the monk in 
articular is bound to his monastery, whoever the political rulers 
. the exterior world may be. To fight for a civil authority is 
oviously antagonistic to their profession. The priest is devoted 
, all men; he may not distinguish. He is in fact forbidden by 
anon Law to carry arms. This part of the way of perfection has 
stually been followed by one martyred in this cause itself. St. 
pevzilise was martyred because he refused as a Christian to 
rve in the Roman army; and not because it was Roman, but 
ene it was an army. To the end he maintained that to him 
s profession as a Christian forbade the carrying of arms. 
erfection for all 
But how can this way of perfection be more than a dream, 
»w can this refusal to take up arms be any more than part of 
xe ordinary consequences for priests and religious of the vows they 
ke? It has been said and rightly that Gandhi failed to some 
stent at any rate to make non-violence into a really positive 
fapon. The training he demanded was of such a high and pro- 
imged and spiritual sort that no more than a handful of people 
vuld follow it, at least in the context of a society whose whole 
mor was opposed to this spiritual way. So it may be said that it 
‘impossible to get large numbers of Christians to follow the 
»spel in its perfection. But the lie is given to this to some extent 
’ the extraordinary growth in the past thirty years of associations 
1abling people to take vows and bind themselves to a way of 
itfection while remaining in the world. This is precisely the 
incipal distinguishing mark of the Church’s development in our 
fe. In general there is a growing understanding of the part the 
man has to play in the spreading of the gospel. In particular 
te is a development of theology enabling lay people to see how 
too can follow a way of perfection. 

That perfection is open to all is the message of the saint of 
ir time, St. Thérése of Lisieux. Is this perfection compatible 
ith modern war? I cannot help thinking that the immediate 
ition is the right answer: “No, it isn’t.” I lay myself open 
te to accusations of mere sentimentality; but the intellect and 
moral judgment do not depend entirely or even principally on 
ical reasoning. Intuition is an act of the whole mind. It may 
well to try to find means of putting its intuitions to the practical 
it, before simply dismissing them as illogical or unreasonable. 
lish legislation 

It is in England that the pacifist movement reached its peak, 
would be likely so to do again. And it is in England that 
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legislation in the matter has reached its most liberal point. These 
laws certainly reflect the general attitude of enlightened public 
opinion. And this attitude is certainly part of the material situa- 
tion which must face any theologian seriously trying to get to 
grips with the problem as it is. In England the conscientious 
objector, both during the war and now, has a legal status. When 
he registers for service he registers immediately as an objector, and 
from then has, provisionally, the legal status of “conscientious 
objector.” As such he has to go before a tribunal and to testify to 
his beliefs. If the tribunal accepts his witness, he is then confirmed 
in his status as an objector and directed into some civilian task; 
or the tribunal may reject his witness. Even then however the 
state recognizes that the conscience may be genuine and that the 
tribunal may have judged wrongly. If a man still refuses to obey 
the order to go for his medical examination( the first step in the 
routine of joining the army), he is tried and sent to prison; but 
after he has served the sentence he again comes up before a tribunal 
and in the ordinary course of events his prison service will count as 
evidence that his conscience is a true one. 

These facts are more important than might appear at first 
sight. They indicate a consensus of opinion that there can be 
sound grounds for conscientious objection. Refusal to fight is 
not branded straight away as treason or criminal. And Catholics 
should not, therefore, be dissuaded by confessors from being con 
scientious objectors simply on the grounds that they are disobeying 
the state which they have a duty to obey. All this however is no 
to say that an objector will not suffer a certain degree of soci 
ostracism, at times of an exceedingly painful nature. Even if th 
laws are gentle, his will not likely be an easy way. 
way of perfection 


The Church will not permit a man or woman to take vo 
of perfection if he or she has people directly depending on hi 
who cannot otherwise be maintained. Thus, if conscientious o 
jection were seen as part of a way of perfection, it would be easi 
for practical advice to be given to intending objectors who we: 
in an impossible dilemma. An intending objector whose actiot 
could be seen to involve really serious trouble for his o 
family could be advised against it. The situation could be th 
considerably clarified. It would be easier to see when mere co 
ventional social pressure and the patriotism of people with oth 
opinions was the motive for advice against objecting. The issue 
raised here are just examples of the need for a full study of 
question. 
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At the beginning of the last two European wars, and for a 
ar or so before the last one, the Holy Father addressed anguished 
ypeals to European statesmen. But nothing happened. To 
atholics themselves no specific appeal or suggestion went. Catho- 
‘S ON opposite sides were duly enlisted and took part in the 
ttles; many must have killed each other. There was no dis- 
nguishing Catholic position. Neither Catholics themselves, nor 
e world at large, appeared to be aware of the implications which 
ight be drawn from the doctrine of the Mystical Body, by which 
utholics are members one of another, and could not on the face 
it be reasonably asked to kill each other. 

At the very least, we can say that a distinctive Catholic voice 
needed on peace. This was the theme of Canon Jacques 
‘clercq, Director of Social and Economic Studies at Louvain, 
eaking at the Congress of Pax Christi held at Assisi in 1952. 
nere seems nothing dishonorable in making such a “need” 
iown. It is rather in the central tradition of the Church that we 
ould clamor for advice and clarification. A few days after the 
ongress I had the privilege, along with a little group of men 
om other countries, of making these sentiments known at the 
atican. 

x Christi 

It seems possible that Pax Christi, the new Catholic peace 
Dvement, may be the means of fostering a deep and wide study 
‘these problems. Certainly this movement is a real peace move- 
ent. It is a constructive and a spiritual movement. In his 
\portant allocution to it (after the Congress mentioned) on the 
ification of Europe, the Holy Father clearly hoped that its mem- 
s, by imbibing the full Catholic attitude to peace would influ- 
e for good the material attempts being made to unify Europe, 
litically and economically, and future attempts to unify the other 
ntinents. 

Pax Christi was started soon after the end of the war by 
hop Theas of Tarbes and Lourdes with the purpose of bringing 
ck relations between the French and German people onto the 
ane of brotherly charity. Its scope is now universal, with 
dinal Feltin as its international President. It encourages and 
nizes prayer for peace; it publishes and distributes papal texts 
peace; it is building up a peace library at the secretariat in Paris; 
ncourages the formation of friendships across the frontiers, and 
nizes international pilgrimages to the same end. And it en- 

ges especially pilgrimages of young people, going on foot, 
ying, meditating and praying en route. Last year about three 
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hundred such, of about a dozen different nationalities, tramp 
down through Italy to Assisi. 
This year the Congress of Pax Christi was held near Cologn 


of the six groups of young people, who spoke in the Cathedral o 
their arrival from their nine-day tramp. She told of how member 
of nine countries had met and had studied and prayed together o 
their hundred-mile walk through Germany. At the Congress o 
older people at Altenburg at the same time, there was also on 
American woman, along with members of many other nations. 
My purpose is not to advertise Pax Christi. But since i 
appears to be the obvious body within which the problems I hav 
outlined could most usefully be dealt with, and since it is a youn 
movement and comparatively little known, it seems reasonable 
conclude the article by recommending it. The movement itse 
is essentially a global movement, not intending to take the plac 
of any other Catholic society, but wishing to strengthen any exis 
ing work for peace—such as help for refugees, etc—and to pr 
mote new work. Among its members is an active minority o 
convinced pacifists; and the books available from the peace libra 
in Paris contain works by those continental theologians who su 
port pacifism. Pax Christi would never, so Cardinal Feltin sai 
last year at a press conference at Assisi, commit itself as a mov: 
ment to the refusal to take part in war, but the choice was le 
entirely open to members on this issue as on others. The Frenc 
organ of Pax Christi, going under that title, gave another exampl 
of the essentially liberal (in the very best sense) nature of 
movement when it published an advice in December last, clearl 
official, to the effect that it would not be a bad thing if one or tw 
well-informed and trained Catholic “militants” went to the Vien 
Peace Conference; this was said at a time when every other Catholi 
authority, and some governments, were demanding a compl 
boycott. The international secretariat of the movement is at 
Rue Mabillon, Paris, 6e. 


SWELL PEOPLE 


Future brave historians 
Will tender us a prize: 
“Never have such nasty things 
Been done by nicer guys.” 


gor 


Peace of the Pacifists 


RiciFisTs accuse those who think they have an obligation to 
tend their country of ignoring the implications of the Sermon on 
e Mount. While wrestling with the problem of Christ’s counsel 
love one’s enemy and to forgive, and its application to communi- 
*s and nations, our attention was called to the following passage 
om St. Thomas Aquinas’ interpretation of the Sermon on the 
jount: 


“To pardon injuries one has suffered oneself is an act of per- 
ction if to pardon is useful to others; but to tolerate patiently 
juries done to others is an act of imperfection and even a vice if 
‘is possible to resist the aggressor.” Summa Theologica II-II, 188, 
_ad lum. 


Ed Willock points up truths overlooked by the pacifists. 


1 Willock. So many nasty things can be said about war and 
little that is nice that one hates to find himself in the position 
being one of its defenders. Yet it is into just such an untenable 
sition that one is forced (at least to all appearances) when one 
gues with a pacifist who (he says) bases his position on the 
mon on the Mount. This is an embarrassing position with 
nich I am familiar. For fifteen years or more I have had periodic 
intact with convinced Catholic pacifists, for most of whom I have 
seat affection and admiration. Inevitably when I dispute the 
ind of the pacifist as it applies to such matters as the response 
military conscription and the defense tactics of nations, I find 
If using arguments that are usually used to “water down” the 
Is of Christ. Suddenly I have the clammy sensation that 
hands are dripping with innocent blood, and that I am acting 
counsel for munitions’ manufacturers and military monsters. 


It seems that I am destined to be “in the middle” on this 
of Peace and War. I cannot approve of the indifference with 
war and its various guilts are generally treated, nor can I 
the other hand support the notion that nations have the duty 
¢ the right) to prefer annihilation to the gory horror of 
ized warfare. It is unwise to quarrel with destiny, so I 
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shall use these few pages for purposes of unfolding the high! 
undramatic position of the man in the middle, for such am I. 


As far as personal morality is concerned, we should all admit 
our indebtedness to Catholics of pacific persuasion, for keepin 
alive in their conferences and papers certain fundamental Chri 
tian concepts of meeting hate with love and counteracting evi 
with good at a time when most nominal Christians support or ar 
indifferent to business and social mores that canonize an utterly 
contrary point of view. We have on the whole reconciled our 
selves to a position which utterly contradicts the Sermon on thé 
Mount. The slightest fear for one’s own hide is taken as justifica: 
tion for unmercifully pummelling those who are the objects ol 
our suspicions. The chip-on-shoulder individualism of our time 
has come to be regarded by many Catholics as a wholly admirable 
display of righteousness. So much so that Catholics are far bette! 
known in non-Catholic circles for the defense of their doctrines 
and defense of their own rights than for love of the oppressed o' 
defense of civil liberties. In our personal lives a call to arms i 
the signal to which we are most sensitive while opportunities at out 
doors for mercy and generosity go unanswered. 


As antidotes to these egocentricities the recommendations 
of forebearance, forgiveness and cheek-turning could go consid 
erably further than they have without becoming inordinate. Thi 
tendency to divorce, schism and severance which characterizes al 
our contracts most certainly calls for a decided emphasis being 
placed upon Christ’s capacity for endless forgiveness. Conflict 
will not end when we understand one another; they will end onl} 
when we forgive one another. Our potential capacity for forgive 
ness is far greater than our capacity for understanding. | 


I am not at all in the middle as regards the importance ol 
meekness, forgiveness and magnanimity in the personal lives o 
men if they wish to correspond properly with the supernatural an 
natural realities of living. Secularism has made us neuroticall 
sensitive to our own rights and to the snarling defense of what i 
our own. We habitually as a nation carry this sensitivity so f 
as to deny practically to others the very rights and properties w 
so jealously cherish for ourselves. For example, we each are 
frightfully concerned about owr family and owr children that 
exhibit hardly any regard at all for families and children as suc 
As another example, we in every way discourage the Negro fro 
acquiring and displaying his properties and rights and justify 
custom by saying that we are defending our own. 
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I feel, then, that there is no question but that the Christian 
t (when he confines his concerns to personal relations) 
Sig puts his emphasis in the right place. Thus I cannot go 
ng with the easy comment of the indifferentists who picture 
ie pacifist as a pale, sensitive and timid soul. In the realm of 
= relations the pacifist is waging an heroic battle in which 
all should join. 
pw about groups of persons? 
_ The thing that puts me in the middle is that I am convinced 
at pacifists illogically apply their standards of personal behavior 
the necessarily impersonal organized preservation of institu- 
ons. In doing this they (surprisingly enough) lend their support 
the most reactionary groups among the Christian sects. There 
e subtle but important distinctions here, so let’s trace our course 
efully. For centuries many, yea most, Christians held that reli- 
on pertained only to personally interior and inter-personal 
lations. Thus it was maintained that moral behavior had nothing 
_do with the organized affairs of corporations and states. This 
tion was a characteristic Post-Reformation phenomenon. To 
aintain such a view (as many Catholics do) has seriously re- 
rded the social consciousness which the modern Popes have tried 
‘inculcate. 
Now here is the subtlety: to maintain that Christian moral 
aching pertains not at all to the affairs of organized groups (such 
corporations and governments) is a lie; however the results 
€ just as disastrous to maintain that the moral teachings of Christ 
ould be practically applied to governments in precisely the same 
ay as they apply to personal behavior. To treat a government 
though it were a person (the same applies to corporations) and 
apply the laws of morality and the counsels of perfection as one 
ould to a person will inevitably meet with failure and will con- 
quently play nicely into the hands of those who claim that 
ligion has no rights in that area. Of its very nature govern- 
ent differs from a person. If we desire (as we should) to evolve 
cial institutions of an organized kind which are compatible with 
aristianity, nothing will be a greater obstacle than expecting that 
oup decisions should display the same purity of motive which 
iristianity desires of individual persons. For example, for a man 
waive his natural right to self-defense in the name of charity 
quite admirable, but for a group through democratic processes 
do the same would be a frightful tyranny against the minority. 
This is my point. People only become more convinced of 
e irrelevancy of Christianity to organized action when they hear 
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»~ individual versus group rights 


of vain attempts to get organizations to pattern their decisions aft 
the example of saints. The pacifist, like all perfectionists, finds i 
hard to understand that social organizations which must permi 
full status to citizens who refrain from crime, must at the sam 
time let its decisions be adulterated by men of less than holy pe 
suasion. To enforce disarmament, to abolish conscription, and t 
tolerate aggression in times such as these would (on the part of o 
government) be an act of tyranny because it would leave unde 
fended innumerable persons who have every right to adequa 


defense. 


But let me take some examples from my experiences wi 
smaller, local groups where the same point applies. Most peopl 
get fed up with democratic conference because it can become 
long-winded and unmercifully dull. Yet without such conferen 
group action of a responsible kind is wholly impossible. Con 
quently it is essential that orderly procedures be encouraged an 
some rules of conduct be enforced. The most common thing i 
the world is that a member be given the floor only for him 
launch into a speech or sermon which is irrelevant to the busin 
on hand. Some chairmen (of a kindly persuasion) ruin grow 
action by tolerating such filibusters. to the despair of the oth 
members. Their argument, like that of the pacifist, is that w 
must respect the individual and bear with him even when he ¢ 
grossly out of order. - The implication is that the lone filibuster 
is a person whereas the rest of us are just a mass of flesh. Whe 
such a chairman presides he tyrannizes every person for the sa 
of one person and has the audacity to defend his tyranny on t 
grounds that he loves persons. Is there any Christian teachin, 
that implies that the person as individual is far more respectab 
than the person as part of a group? It seems to me that the pe 
sonalist (as Christian pacifist) emphasizes one doctrine at ¢ 
expense of another. We must (it would appear) see Christ in o 
brother but not necessarily in our organized brothers. 

I hope that my point is clear. The pacifist in his concern f 
individual persons, their consciences and their rights, when 
jumps into matters of state, the way society defends and maintai 
itself, implies that persons organized are considerably less an obj 
of reverence, charity, justice or forgiveness than the lo 
individual. 
conscience and reality 

One other point causes me to look upon pacifism with 
emotions. Though the pacifist (here I speak of Catholics) 
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nirably defended the obligation of a man to obey his conscience, 
nas been far less zealous in pursuing the equally bounden duty 
educate his conscience that it properly correspond with the 
ity of the situation. It is most disconcerting, after a lengthy 
ument about the objective facts pertaining to a given war, to 
| the pacifist taking refuge in the certainties of his own subjec- 
intuitions. Here, I think, is the basic point around which 
the moral arguments revolve: the pacifist maintains “when 
doubt follow your subjective conclusions” whereas the tradi- 
1al Catholic position has been “when in doubt obey authority.” 
_ If we wish to place this discussion of war and the individual 
science in its proper context I think we should (first of all) 
2 the fact that such a discussion is well outside the limit of moral 
tainty. In the absence of precept, a dialectical process is neces- 
7 to which the pacifist is a legitimate contributor. Neither side 

legitimately pontificate nor deny the opposition a hearing. In 
yotld of atom and hydrogen bombs the pacifist position has 
ch to contribute; in a world bent upon anarchic chaos obedience 
authority is a position well taken. Here, I say, is one struggle 
vould not be wise to stop. 


LOVE ESPECIALLY THE HOUSEHOLD 


That we should love our enemy 
We frequently have heard, 
But no one’s ever told us 
That he should be preferred. 
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/ The Case Is Not Closed 


Jerem O’Sullivan-Barra: In feudal times warfare was so 
what under the control of morality, and moral theologians 
authority to decide what means of warfare were licit. For examp. 
the crossbow was invented shortly after the middle of the eleve 
century, but Catholic moralists decreed that this new weapon 
too barbarous to be used against human beings even in a right 
war. As a result, Christian leaders, though they knew of t 
weapon and used it against animals, forswore its use in battl 
even when its use against an unprepared enemy could have tur 
defeat into victory. 


Not until a “no quarter” philosophy took hold of Christi 
leaders in their desperate fight against the forces that were call 
“infidel” was this barbarous weapon of the crossbow used in ba 
Can we imagine a nation of today keeping a weapon such as 
atomic bomb from use in battle for hundreds of years because 
the decision of moral leaders? Or can we imagine any group 
moral leaders with the courage and authority to decide flatly t 
any weapon—atomic, hydrogen or other—is too barbarous to 
against human beings? 


But lest we think that the Middle Ages found ideal soluti 

to such problems as that of war, it is good to remind ourselves t 
princes and feudal suzerains were forever going to war with th 

_ neighbors for flimsy and even personal causes. The duty of 
feudal subjects was then te follow their ruler into battle with 
asking questions as to the morality of the struggle. Cathol 
fought on both sides of these wars of the feudalities, even thou, 
only one side, or neither side, had a truly righteous cause. In 
era of small but almost constant battles, the Church, while una 
to eliminate warfare altogether, did manage to take much of 
barbarity out of it for the erring children of men. There was 
Truce of God, which halted fighting for the greater part of 
week; there was the right of asylum for those who fled into h 
ground; there was the general acceptance of the inviolability of 
innocent and non-combatants, including wives and children; th 
was the custom of allowing issues to be solved by the meeting 
a single champion from either side, who would volunteer his 
in single combat so as to decide an issue by the death of one ra 
than the death of many. 
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ology of war 


It was in this setting that St. Thomas Aquinas’ doctrine on 
tfare was set down, stressing as it does the importance of the 
itimate prince or ruler as the only one to declare a licit war. 
ose who kill in a licitly declared war, whose aims are just, says 
‘Thomas, are not considered to be killing even if they bring 
th to their enemies. Nevertheless, St. Thomas states that it 
3 not fitting for priests or religious to take part even in such 
t warfare because they should not be guilty of blood. As for 
means used in battle, there were not too many problems in 
se days. St. Thomas discusses the morality of one such means 
en he analyzes the right to employ an ambush against the 
my. St. Thomas saw war as it existed in his day. The light that 
great saint shed on ambush is an application of eternal truth 
a specific moral hazard for warriors. The moral problems 
sented by today’s fusion and fission weapons—so nondirectable 
| incalculable in their total and long-term effects—would seem 
require examination of today’s warfare by today’s theologians. 
yet there is no real clarification on these subjects. As Cardinal 
aard felt it necessary to point out, St. Thomas should not be 
d as the terminus of thought, but as the beacon to light the way 
future clarifications. 


_ It would seem that as Christians, concerned above all things 
h the right of individuals to seek and find salvation through 
free exercise of rightly-formed consciences, we should want 
preserve the freedom of the individual to refuse war service. 
: should first of all do this as a vindication of the role of con- 
‘nce in all our acts. The tragedy of our day is that it is often 

very spiritual leaders who should champion the role of con- 
‘nce, who often consider that the whole case on participation 
war is already closed. They quote St. Thomas Aquinas to prove 
t every citizen is bound to defend his country when drafted to 
so and is called upon to kill the enemy if that is necessary. 


_ Appalled by the impotence of the individual Christian in time 
war and by the lack of guidance available to individuals called 
mM to participate in modern war, it seems.opportune to insist 
h renewed vigor on the fact that the case is not closed. A 
Iholic may in good conscience refuse to become a combatant in 


fi the issue on Heroism we published an article by Jerem O’Sullivan-Barra called 
(OISM AND THE CONSCRIPTED CONSCIENCE which aroused much interest. 
article is a continuation of the discussion. 
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modern warfare. Some of the pressing reasons for asserting 
right at the present time are the following. 

No recourse to moral authorities is considered by mod 
states—whether democratic or totalitarian. The Christian en 
such a situation at his peril. Even a war begun for good ends a 
with means strictly limited, ends in the complete rule of expe 
ency. Anything, up to and including the dropping of ato 
bombs to destroy enemy morale, is justified if it “helps bring b 
our boys alive.” Thus any war of today seems bound to end 
moral bankruptcy, as World War II so evidently did. 
truth first casualty of war 


The first casualty in any modern war is truth— particula 
when the mass media of information can be captured and co 
trolled by the state for the purpose of indoctrinating the minds 
its citizens. The writer knows of not a few cases of young m 
who during the last war had doubts about the aims and meth 
of a “total war,” committed to the “unconditional surrender of 
opposite side.” When they confided these doubts to spiritual 
visers in an effort to get support for their stand not to particip 
in killing under such circumstances, they were told to put th 
doubts to rest. The argument given was that the individual, wi 
his limited access to facts, could not possibly know the whi 
truth. Only those in command could know all the facts of 
situation, and therefore the fitting thing to do was to refrain fr 
trying to make any judgment and allow the omniscient state 
guide him. Many later discovered that they had been lied 
rather consistently by the one source of all facts in the situation 
the state. This refers to combatants in the German and Itali 
forces, with whom I have spoken, as well as combatants on 
side opposing nazism and fascism. When we admit the reality 
absolute truth is replaced early in a war situation by half-truth, 
hiding of truth, or false propaganda, it becomes difficult to see 
men who suspect this can be asked to quiet their doubts and 
on with the killing. 

Modern war is total war and is waged on the total econo 
of a nation. Food supplies from the outside are blockaded and 
innocent suffer far more privation of the necessities of life 
the actual combatants who have first priority on food, cl 
and medicines. Long-distance shelling and various types of t 
ing (including saturation bombing) destroy non-military obj 
tives, including hundreds of thousands of civilian lives in addi 
to the military components of a country’s economy. Total 
contradicts Christian teaching of inviolability of the innocent. 
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The weapons typical of modern war are weapons not of indi- 
al combat. They are not directable to one limited target. 
k-busters and other types of bombs of enormous destructive 
er are definitely not usable in what was erroneously called 
point bombing.” The human element, as well as the enormity 
1e radius affected, inevitably make such weapons the means of 
; destruction and mass slaughter. Everything in a repeatedly 
bed city was fair game—as the acres of destroyed residential 
3 in Berlin, Coventry, Warsaw, Rotterdam or any other 
bed city would prove. The silent dust, into which flesh and 
2 of Hiroshima and Nagasaki were pulverized, has been 
7m to us on the screen. 
ernments protecting conscience 


The recital of the preceding points might seem to be a be- 
ring of the obvious, were it not for the fact that individual 
solic Christians are so confused on the whole issue of partici- 
mn in modern war. The government, particularly here in the 
ed States, seems to make more allowances for the role of 
cience than do certain spiritual leaders, States the draft law 
iversal Military Training and Service Act of 1951) on con- 
jtious objection to war: ‘Nothing contained in this title shall 
jonstrued to require any person to be subject to combatant 
ling and service in the armed forces of the United States who 
vason of religious training and belief is conscientiously opposed 
itticipation in war in any form. Religious training and belief 
is connection means an individual’s belief in a relation to a 
me Being involving duties superior to those arising from any 
n relation, but does not include essentially political, socio- 
al or philosophical views or a merely personal moral code.” 
Such a basis for non-participation in war gives any individual 
tian an opportunity to gain non-combatant status, whereas 
t the earlier draft law it was the members of the so-called 
churches” who were most often accepted by draft boards 
id objectors to war. Since World War II, the Federal Re- 
ic of Germany has also made provision in its constitution for 
+ who oppose war on the grounds of conscience. 
Those who oppose killing but not non-combatant service, as 
in’s aid or medical corps men, may ask for IAO classifica- 
while those who oppose combatant and non-combatant 
within military ranks can ask for I-O classification. If 
this, the individual may choose two years of civilian work 
of 1,200 projects of “national health, safety or interest.” 
work he is classified as I-W. These projects include over- 
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seas service with refugees and war victims, as well as work witk 
the United States in state and private hospitals and mental insti 
tions. 


homes of men of convictions 


It is necessary to point out that draft boards do not alw 
accept the arguments presented by conscientious objectors to 
and some men are classified as I-A despite all arguments 
appeals. In this case the person can “fall in line” or refuse co; 
batant service by choosing prison. One such religious objector, 
choosing the latter alternative, stated: “To many it may 
futile or worse to choose prison, but I can only point out that 
follow a Christian conscience has meant far worse to a host 
Christians. It meant the Cross for Jesus. Perhaps we all n 
to examine our first loyalties. Perhaps the time will come a 
when prisons are the homes of men of sincerity and convictio 


At this writing, according to the National Service Board 
Religious Objectors, somewhat more than 3,000 men are enga, 
in this alternative service. Catholic institutions, such as the Al 
ian Brothers’ hospitals and hospitals of the Sisters of Char 
employ C.O’s. Of the total, 111 are serving overseas in work 
refugees and other suffering groups. Not one of the men serv 
overseas is a Catholic. Two-thirds of the group serving wit 
the United States have reported on their religious affiliation; 
one of those reporting is a Catholic. 


It would seem, in actual practise, that for most young Cath 
men the case on modern war is closed. An example came to 
attention of the writer of a young man who was about to be dra 
and decided that participation in modern war was sinful. He 
been considering entering the priesthood and now made up 
mind to enter the seminary. When asked why he had not finis 
his military service, he explained that he was opposed to partici 
tion in war and wanted to serve God. The answer given to 
young man was terse: “We don’t want your kind here. Go 
the army where you belong.” And not knowing any f 
recourse he entered military service; he refused to carry a wea 
even on guard duty and was made an object of almost 
humiliation. After his term of duty he remained abroad to 
refugees and destitute civilians, and was recently killed while 
gaged in this work of love. This is one of many examples of 
advice being given by spiritual leaders who have not had 
opportunity to clarify the situation for themselves and mistak 
believe that the case for participation in war is closed. 
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ee often allied to unusual ideas 

It is understandable that people who love their country and 
; rightly admire the men who died defending it, should take 
»ption to the actions and statements of many who call them- 
es pacifists. Too often objectors in war appear to the man 
he street as fanatics, who make non-violence an adjunct to 
ge ideas from vegetarianism to Christian anarchy. Too often 
objector to war seems to desire all the enjoyments and freedoms 
uis country in peacetime without being willing to make any 
ifice or give any service in time of war. In the C.O. literature 
Vorld War II one reads of non-registrants for draft, whose only 
s for conscientious objection was that as children they recoiled 
he sight of the blood of slain animals. On this basis they 
sed not only to register for military service, but even to per- 
1 any service in the prisons to which non-tegistrants were 
enced. Some went on hunger strikes or insisted that they 
Id only do work of their own choosing, such as painting or 
ing. They were heroic in their resistance, but very often their 
c philosophy was weak. Worst of all was the idea they unwit- 
ly gave, that non-violence or pacifism was a passive line of 
-co-operation, a fringe philosophy championed by fanatics. 
gation to serve community in war 


_ The Catholic who refuses participation in modern war has 
basis of the Cross for his non-violence. As Christ forswore 
dosing violence by violence, though He could have summoned 
mes of angels to defend Him, so the Catholic follower of non- 
ence elects to carry a cross rather than a weapon. No one can 
7 to the Catholic conscientious objector the right to choose his 
ins of serving his country in time of war or peace-time con- 
tion. 

_The most important point to stress is that every citizen has 
inescapable obligation of serving the common good, particu- 
y in time of war or general peril. The Catholic objector to 
has the opportunity to show his belief in the power of the 
s by volunteering for the most exposed and dangerous mission, 
jat he will bring love and constructive service into the places 
t beset by hate and destruction. All over.the world are the 
ice remains of past wars—the refugees and the homeless, the 
pry and the orphaned. Fear makes the blood of the species 
‘cold, and human agony fills the earth’s atmosphere with the 
dful stillness of its suppressed cry. 

It is at this time that Catholic cross-bearers (rather than 
oe might well start to remake the free world in an 
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outpouring of love and sacrifice, even in such centers of unpfr 
tected, shelterless humankind as Berlin, Hongkong, Pusan. 


More and more the statements from the Vatican stress 
role of the individual in working for world peace. Writing in t 
name of his Holiness, the Vatican Pro-Secretary of State stre 
to French social leaders that world peace depends on the soul 
the individual. “Never in human history has greater discord be 
known. This world-wide dissension invades the daily lives of 
people. ... Let all followers of Christ, on the contrary, cast peac 
ful and catholic eyes upon the world. Mindful of the comma 
ments of the Master, let them investigate more deeply the dema 
of charity.” 


Looking at the world “with catholic eyes” would give ¥ 
as citizens of the freest, richest country in the world, new concep 
of the global demands on our charity. There are many wor 
Catholic organizations in many countries destined to furtherif 
peace. Their concern is with official moves toward peace, wi 
international organization, with covenants, treaties, legal clart 
cations of agreements. These organizations, such as the Catho 
Association for International Peace at Washington, D. C., 4 
necessary. Their strength is in the clarification they afford of t 
Catholic position on such broad subjects as human rights ai 
international law. 


need for service to individual 


What seems to be needed is a channel to clarify to the in 
vidual the role and rights of the person in peace-time conscripti 
and war. What is needed also is a channel for Catholics who < 
cross-bearers rather than arms-bearers, to serve the world co 
munity. Our Catholic colleges for men participate in prepari 
our youths for war. Who prepares them for active roles in peat 
making? If tomorrow, in the profound designs of God, the I 
Curtain were lifted and the millions of exiles in Siberia and Asiz 
Russia were freed, who is prepared to feed them, to receive the 
to heal their wounded spirits and bodies, to bring them back a 
resettle them in the far places from which they were so ruthles: 
torn? We prepare well for the works of war but not at all 
the works of peace. We are a part of our poor generation, 
hermetically enclosed within the borders of the different natio 
Despite the kingship of Christ over all nations, the nations t 
proclaim His name keep on warring with each other. Conce 
ably the “tranquillity of order” for which we fight will be achiev 
in the total stillness of death. 
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We are indeed disinherited children, separated from the 
amism of Christ’s teaching that all men, even our enemies, are 
brothers whom we owe one debt—that of love. Our obedi- 
e is not to such an oceanic concept, but to the narrow, dried-out 
cept of submission to the state. These are the days of the 
ible obedience. The state will tell us who is our brother, who 
ur ally to be helped or our enemy to be slain. We do not lead 
world into new ways. We follow the ways of the world— 
n when it proclaims total war with weapons that can approach 
1 destruction. We are caught paralyzed in this turn of the 
‘Id’s history, so apocalyptic in its global eruptions, so dreadful 
ts significance for the future. “Each torpid turn of the world,” 
tte the poet Rilke, “has such disinherited children, to whom no 
ger what has been, and still not what is to come, belongs.” 


_ The wars of our time have been torn loose from Christian 
trines and, without realizing it, we who participate in them are 
» torn loose, and we writhe in the chaos of our fragmented 
its in a fragmented world. Sometimes the individual Catholic 
science rebels against joining torpidly with the spiritually dis- 
erited in so basic an issue as total war. Too often the rebel 
science is thrust back into complete conformism with the iron- 
nd arguments of the closed case—closed in feudal times before 
problems of our day were even dreamt of. It seems as though 
ny leaders look back to a period of comparative order when the 
| of man had a shelter, and make judgments from that vantage 
at, so that they will not have to look at crisis itself or at the 
ible eyes of those whose souls are shelterless. 


The case regarding participation in modern war is not closed. 
open is it that though Revelation is completed, a whole new 
Dlogy of war may be evolved in our time. In the meantime 
individual Catholic will learn to know his rights in this most 
iful of areas. On the mainland of Europe the generation which 
ght World War II and which is growing up in its terrible and 
--widening wake, has shown an unprecedented abhorrence to 
ing part in war. In the United States there is growing a ques- 
ing attitude on the role of violence in solving any problems. 
sen young Catholic Americans find that they can follow their 
science in refusing acts of violence to choose instead acts of 
a service, a new and quickening force will be set in motion in 
‘world. Their enormous generosity may yet loose a stream of 
tity to millions of anonymous sufferers in a broken world, 
ch might in some measure make up for the great wave of 
ruction which engulfed so many anonymous victims. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


International Morality | 


CODE OF INTERNATIONAL ETuics | This is Ta oa arte 
Translated and Edited by John Eppstein ume to the Code of 0 
Newman, $4.00 Principles, presenting 


code of ethical princip 
governing relations between nations. The Code was compiled by 
International Union of Social Studies. It has been translated here by Je 
Eppstein, who has also supplied an introduction. In it Mr. Eppstein mal 
clear that the principles of the code are purely ethical, they are the requi 
ments of natural reason investigating the moral relations that must € 
between political communities. They are, in a sense, only a minimu 
given the state of mankind, they are insufficient, yet they are true princip 
of right international conduct. Mr. Eppstein explains this point v 
well: “Catholic thinkers since the earliest days have in their writings 
this subject followed just this practice of observing what is required 
human nature itself, or rather by the laws that regulated human natt 
They know that it is a fallen nature, yet one in which conscience ne 
ceases to operate... . They know that he needs divine grace to illum 
his conscience, to subdue his passions, to enable him to follow, with¢ 
aberrations the natural law of his being. But that does not alter the 
that the proper ordering of human society can be thought out and und 
stood by right reason, provided we start with a proper analysis of m 
himself” (p. 6). 

The Code itself covers the vast field of international relations in 
orderly fashion. After a brief statement concerning the applicability 
moral norms to political relations between states, it enumerates the rig 
and duties of states toward each other, clarifies the relations betwé 
unequally developed political communities, formulates the traditional pr 
ciples on peace and war and finally presents the ideal of internatio; 
Organization. And there are three valuable appendices. The first conta 
statements of Pope Pius XII on international morality; the second conta 
the UN Charter; the third reproduces the Declaration of Human Ri 4 
drawn up by the NCWC. 

While insisting on the objective moral principles that should go 
international relations, the compilers of this Code are well aware of 
contemporary situation. This is not just a list of propositions, but a seri 
presentation of the possibilities of incorporating moral principles i 
international conduct. 


y, veo 


Seven Sacraments 


SIGNS OF LIFE 
By Francois Louvel, O.P. 


the sacraments, arranged in the o 
d Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. in which we learned them in our c 
Fides, rife gee chism — Baptism, Confirmation, 
Eucharistic Banquet (which inch 
the Mass as well), Confession, the Sacrament of the Sick (Extreme 
tion), the Priesthood (Holy Orders), and Marriage (Matrimony). 
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lOriginally written by a team of French Dominicans in Paris, and 
d under the direction of Father Louvel, the essays have been put into 
ish and adapted to our thinking under the supervision of Father Putz 
xe Religion Department of the University of Notre Dame. All but 
essays on the sacraments of Penance and of the Sick have heretofore 
published in 24-page rotogravure pamphlets, and have been familiarly 
yn as Fides Albums. In the book it was necessary to omit the photo- 
as which so well illustrate the text in the albums, as including the 
ites would have made the cost of the book prohibitive to the average 
nm. * 

And it is for the average layman that the book is primarily intended. 
ther Putz says in his foreword: “The sacraments are signs of divine 
They do not merely effect divine life, but they teach, they symbolize 
mysterious action taking place.” So that the sacraments can most 
sively teach us, we must be able to relate their actions and expressions 
ar life today. To give the various liturgical expressions and actions 
~per meaning, we need to relate them to the early days of the Church 
1 Our Lord instituted the sacraments and the first apostles adminis- 
them. These essays do this; each explains the ritual of the sacrament, 
signs used, how they were used in biblical times, and the layman’s 
cipation. 

(Romano Guardini has said: “This is the age in which the Church 
ming to life in the hearts of men.” If we are really going to build 
stian Communities in our parishes, we must understand the social 
re of the seven sacraments. This book will help us become more 
© of our incorporation in the Mystical Body of Christ. 


IRENE MALONEY 


BOOK NOTES 


Best Friend by Christian Pesch, S.J. (Bruce, $3.00) is a book on 
tion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus that illumines the mind as it 
ilates the affections and moves the will. Father Pesch stresses the 
H doctrinal basis of devotion to the Sacred Heart, and his book should 
ihelp especially to sincere Christians who find this devotion repelling 
ase of the sentimental and emotional manner in which it is often 
minted... . The America Press, by the way, has published the Sacred 
t Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI in a twenty-five 
pamphlet edited by Carl J. Moell, S. J... . Templegate has performed 

wine service in making available Companions for Eternity by 
7 O.P. (75¢ paper-covered). It should be of special interest to 
ae preparing for marriage... . Myles Connolly's latest book The 
: for Ann (McMullen, $3.00) is a disappointment. It is a collec- 
of stories, and only the title story holds the reader's interest... . The 
of the Christian in the World for Peace, published by the Catholic 
iation for International Peace (priced at $2.00) is a collection of 
7s given at the Silver Jubilee Conference in November 1952. Ameri- 
“to underdeveloped areas, the unification of Europe, and world 
government are some of the topics dealt with in an extremely 
ing symposium. ... Mary Magdalene by R. L. Bruckberger, O.P. 

°$3.00) is a profound but confusing book, It's a beautifully 
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written story about the penitent sinner but one wonders how much 
fact and how much is Father Bruckberger (although Father gives 
references to substantiate it in a separate edition). ... To Love and 
Suffer by M. M. Amabel du Couer de Jesus (Newman, $2.75) is ana 
addition to the spirituality of the “little way” of St. Therese. This 
ticular volume will probably be of greater significance to religious t 
to lay people... . Mickey the Angel by William P. Gillooly (Newm 
$2.50) appears to be a take-off on the popular The Littlest Angel. W 
ten for children it is not particularly entertaining. One wonders 
reason for this excessive humanizing of angels, since children seem to 
able to take the supernatural (and angels) straight better than gro 
ups. ... R. V. C. Bodley has written a new biography of Charles 
Foucauld under the title of The Warrior Saint (Little, Brown, $4.0 
We do not find it up to the standard of Anne Fremantle’s Desert Ca 
as a life of this mysterious, appealing man who has had such an influe 
on modern French spirituality. Mr. Bodley’s book reads more like 
adventure story, and no doubt there are people who will thoroughly 
joy it. 


If you‘ve enjoyed Ed Willock’s jingles and cartoons in this issu 
you'll want THE WILLOCK BOOK, a collection of his best. Se 
50¢ to INTEGRITY, 157 East 38th Street, New York 16. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL says: “THE FURROW, addressed to infor 
priests and laity and dealing with the apostolate in its mode 
forms and applications, is, | find, by far the most interesti | 
and’ constructive review published in Ireland. It has a mod 
approach, is not afraid to face facts, and generally contrives 


THE present its material attractively.” 


FURROW The October issue of THE FURROW presents 
important symposium on “The Layman in tf 
Church.” Contributors include: 


O. E. CARDINAL VALERIAN GRACIAS, Archbishop of Bo 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD, Chippenham, England 
REV. GERARD WEBER, Chicago, Illinois 
SEAMAS GRACE, Dublin, Ireland 
An 


Irish| 24 2 year post free, Single copies 35 cents 


Monthly | THE FURROW may be obtained through any be 
seller or subscription agency, or direct fre 
The Secretary, THE FURROW, St. Patrick's 
lege, Maynooth, Ireland. 
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‘O ELSE! 
istinguished member of the distinguished THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
uring the latest distinguished selection. 
_ too, can become a member of the THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB and 
will if you want the best in Catholic reading at substantial savings. As a 
iber you receive a 25 to 30 per cent discount at the time of your purchase 
very Club selection you buy! No “free” dividend books but always your 
ey’s worth. 
e is no membership fee in the THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB. The only 
irement is that you purchase at least four selections each year you are a 
iber—and you will have more than twenty to choose from. These are not 
asual, run-of-the-club, escape type of reading—they are books for spiritual 
imental growth, the kind of books every serious reader wants. Typical of 
nooks you will receive as a member are these: 
_ THE MAKING OF A MoRON, Niall Brennan 
_ SOCIETY AND SANITY, Frank Sheed 
_ THE Mouse HunrTER, Lucile Hasley 
| THE SIGN OF JONAS, Thomas Merton 
STAGE OF FooLs, Charles A. Brady 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN IDEA, Theodore Maynard 
lll receive our big Newsletter every month, without charge, describing in 
ce the forthcoming selections so you can decide whether or not you want 
ks. As an extra-special offer you can subscribe to BOOKS ON TRIAL, 
ular magazine that reviews all the new books from a Catholic viewpoint, 
‘saving of 50 per cent. Members pay only $1.50 for a regular one year 
subscription. 
the THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB today. Mail the coupon below to 
me a member or for full information about the many advantages of 
ship in this different Book Club. 
MORE BOOK CLUB : 
lest Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Zes, I want to belong to a different kind of Book Club. Please enroll me 
the Thomas More Book Club. I agree to purchase at least four Club 
ions at the SPECIAL DISCOUNTS each year I am a member. Enclosed 
$1.50 for my subscription to BOOKS ON TRIAL. 
send me complete information about the Thomas More Book Club. 


en ee Ean - 


There’s 
Nothing New 
Under the Sun — 


not even iron curtain trials: they 
did that sort of thing very well in 
17th century London. Read Alice 
Curtayne’s THE TRIAL OF OLIVER PLUNKETT ($3.00) if you doubt it. T 
proceedings are a close parallel of Cardinal Mindszenty’s trial, treachery 
and bought evidence included. Blessed Oliver Plunkett, Archbishop of 
Dublin, was condemned for his part in a conveniently “discovered” (a d 
wholly invented) “Popish Plot.” We find it all rather cheering: things ma 
_ presently look as different in Hungary as they do now in England. 


RUE NOTRE DAME ($2.50) is a first novel by Daniel Pezeril, the young 
French priest who ministered to Bernanos on his deathbed. There is an 
introduction by Bruce Marshall for which we are really grateful: we'v 
never seen the anything-but-simple background of the priest-worker movi 
ment so clearly set out. The novel itself is on the chain of events thal 
follow when a newly fledged priest-workman takes an ancient conven 
tional priest as confessor. If you insist on plenty of sugar with your 
fiction, you won't like it, but we fancy the angels do. . 


People who take prayer seriously (which used to mean priests and nun 
only—remember?) will want THE THEOLOGY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
($4.50) by Joseph de Guibert, S.J. The author, who died in 1942, wai 
Professor of Ascetical and Mystical Theology at Louvain. ; 


Two summers ago F. J. Sheed spoke to the teaching nuns of Ireland 
gathered for their annual conference in Dublin, on a topic chosen by them, 
Circulation of rough copies of the talk and letters to the author askin 
for more explanation of particular points have gone on ever since. In 
mercy to all concerned we are now publishing the original talk ARI 
WE REALLY TEACHING RELIGION? (75¢) in pamphlet form, with 
most asked for explanations added. 


‘We have reprinted two books that everyone wanted while they 
out of print—we hope they still dol They are THE CHURCH AND 
CATHOLIC and THE SPIRIT OF THE LITURGY by Romano Guardini (tw 
small books in one, $2.50) and THE BELIEF OF CATHOLICS by Msc 
Ronald Knox ($2.75). 


Order books from a bookstore 


No doubt you've seen the latest TRUMPET, which has more about all these books? 
Can we send it to any friends of yours who might be interested in them, too? 
Just send their names and addresses to Pirie MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD NEW YORK | 
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